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translator, Mr. Grant, describes the method and the aim of the transla- 
tion, the various accessory materials and some further details of conse- 
quence, including a promise of two new documents in the third volume. 
There follows the translation of the first two books, made from the 
edition of 1618, immediately after which is an exact reprint, in smaller 
type, of the corresponding French original. And the volume closes with 
a reproduction of two of Lescarbot's maps, to which are added modern 
maps of the same places. This part of Lescarbot's work, being purely 
a compilation from printed sources, would have slight historical value 
were it not for certain adventitious reasons. These are, first, its marked 
literary merit, in which feature it is both pleasing and distinctive, and 
second, its clear reflection of contemporary French opinion of early 
French exploring and pioneering ventures, the discussion of which is 
enlivened by attractive frankness and illuminated by shrewd common- 
sense. It is obvious that such a work makes great demands of its 
translator, and Mr. Grant's own estimate of his task is expressed in his 
opening words where he says that " Lescarbot, like Herodotus, whom 
he so much resembles, should be read in the original." Yet we believe 
there will be only one opinion as to the success of the translation. Its 
accuracy to the sense of the original seems unexceptionable, and it has 
an easy flow, a certain sprightliness, much of the Elizabethan flavor 
the translator sought, and withal at times an actual beauty quite worthy 
of the original. And the whole is annotated discriminatingly, albeit 
somewhat sparingly. 

It seems ungracious to note flaws in a work so good, and indeed they 
are few. We miss a bibliographical account of Lescarbot's book, though 
we naturally expect it, and the notes, especially upon Lescarbot's sources, 
are at times unsatisfyingly brief. There is an occasional slight error, 
as when (page 113) palourdes is translated oysters, whereas it is the 
round clam, or when (page 60) Nauset is said to be in the Gulf of 
Maine. And the system of connecting the pagination of translation and 
French is not the most convenient. 

Typographically the volume is very attractive. It is marked by a 
large and tasteful simplicity of printing-paper and binding which com- 
bine to give it an appearance of individuality and distinction. We miss 
an announcement of the personnel and plans of the Champlain Society, 
number one of whose publications it is, and we must perforce rest con- 
tent with the unsatisfying statement that the volume is supplied only 
to members of the society and to subscribing libraries. 

American Philosophy. The Early Schools. By J. Woodbridge 
Riley, Ph.D. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1907. 
Pp. X, 495.) 

The first of our historians to treat exhaustively the whole period 
of early American speculative thought from 1620 to 1820, Dr. Riley 
is practically a pioneer in his field. While conceding the truth of De 
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Tocqueville's charge that America during this period produced no orig- 
inal school of thought, and while admitting fully the indebtedness of 
our early thinkers to foreign sources, mainly English, French and 
Scottish, he yet maintains that they were not mere imitators but gave 
their work the distinctive stamp of an American product. The larger 
part of Dr. Riley's work is biographical but its chief value consists, as 
I think, in its genetic treatment of the movements themselves. Con- 
sidering them in their sequence the five movements which the author 
points out were Puritanism, deism, idealism, materialism and realism. 
Viewing these movements in connection with the larger currents of 
religious and political belief, apart from which they could not be well 
understood, Dr. Riley points out how deism, imported first from England 
and later from France, fell in with a reaction which had set in against 
the rigorism of the Puritan-Calvinistic theology, becoming, in its turn, 
tributary to a more naturalistic and humanitarian creed; how deism in 
turn ran into the shallows of a superficial and often trivial teleology, 
causing a reaction toward materialism which, introduced by Priestley, 
and fostered by French influences, developed contra-deism in the direc- 
tion of mechanism and physiological determinism. 

While deism had a wide vogue and affected both believers and un- 
believers in revealed religion the same cannot be said of materialism 
whose influence was limited though it numbered great names among 
its defenders. Territorially, the South, where Puritanism had never 
prevailed and where the Gallic influence was strong, would have been 
the natural field of materialism had its spread not been arrested by the 
introduction of Scottish realism which, allying itself with common- 
sense on the one hand and with religious orthodoxy on the other, was 
able to check effectively the advances of both idealism and materialism. 
Notwithstanding the ingrained idealism of the American mind, and the 
fact that the two greatest thinkers of this early period, Samuel Johnson 
and Jonathan Edwards, were of this persuasion, the idealistic movement 
proved the shortest-lived and left the fewest traces behind in the Ufe 
of the people. 

In the biographical part Dr. Riley has done ample justice to the 
individual representatives of the various movements. He stands as the 
virtual discoverer of Cadwallader Colden. The " astonishing system " 
of that backwoodsman Ethan Allen is also redeemed from unmerited 
obscurity, while Samuel Johnson receives a treatment worthy of his 
merits, and a very able guess is made at the riddle of that baffling sphinx 
of the colonial period, Jonathan Edwards. Speaking geographically, 
deism was strongest in the North while materialism found its most 
congenial soil south of Mason and Dixon's line. Realism first en- 
trenched itself in the Middle States from whence it practically over- 
spread the country, with the exception of some of the New England 
states. An interesting feature of the history of this period, which Dr. 
Riley emphasizes, is the commanding influence exerted by the colleges 
of the country. 
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Dr. Riley's method, the patience and thoroughness of his research, 
the fairness and general sanity of his judgments, are all good models 
for imitation. There is doubtless much that yet remains to be done 
but the value of his work is much more than that of a source-book. 
As a finished product it is likely to hold its place as an authority in the 
field it has so thoroughly explored for a long time to come. 

Alexander T. Ormond. 

The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century. By Herbert 
L. Osgood, Ph.D., Professor of History in Columbia Univer- 
sity. Volume HI. Imperial Control. Beginnings of the System 
of Royd Provinces. (New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company. 1907. Pp. xxii, 551.) 

With this volume Professor Osgood completes a study of the colo- 
nies in the seventeenth century which may justly be deemed the most 
important interpretation of our colonial history that has thus far been 
made. In the earlier volumes he dealt in the main with the internal 
history of the proprietary and corporate colonies; in the volume before 
us he takes up the relation of all the colonies with the home government, 
and the beginnings of the system of royal provinces. Having noted in 
a former number of this Review the character and excellence of Pro- 
fessor Osgood's work, I do not need to repeat the tribute there paid to 
the admirable qualities that it possesses. The third volume not only 
fully maintains the high standard of scholarship already set by the 
volumes previously issued, but also surpasses them in importance in that 
it deals with a subject hitherto largely ignored by writers on colonial 
history. Ignorance and indifference together with inaccessibility of 
material whereon to base an adequate study of the British system and 
policy may account for the fact that so important a phase of our history 
has thus been allowed to go by default. Professor Osgood is fortunate 
in having control of one essential source of knowledge — the British 
State and Departmental Papers, the majority of which are calendared 
for the period in question. For the eigthteenth century he will probably 
have few such aids, since for the period to 1760 the calendared docu- 
ments are limited to the single series of Treasury Board Papers to 1745. 
Calendars of the Domestic and Colonial Papers covering the period are 
not likely to appear for many years to come, and in the main the evi- 
dence for the British system during the first half of the eighteenth 
century will have to be extracted by hard labor from the original 
manuscripts. 

The underlying purpose of Professor Osgood's volume is to present 
the British system of colonial control in all its aspects — organization and 
policy at home, relations of every sort with the American colonies over 
seas and the rise of the royal system. In the execution of his plan 
Professor Osgood begins with the origin and character of the organs 
of imperial control, a chapter all too short in view of its importance. 



